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undertake this business than a man who devotes his efforts to 
the understanding of the meaning of the moral life? 

It would, however, be a pity if the beginner should regard the 
brief sketch of the theory of morality presented in this book as 
the last word upon the subject and should be turned away from 
a deeper study by the seemingly impatient tone of the Preface 
which may perhaps give him a false idea of the value of the work 
that has been done in this field. Problems can be made to 
appear much simpler than they are, in a popular text, and dis- 
cussions which have engaged the attention of great minds may 
impress the young student who is interested in the practical 
questions of the day as mere hair-splitting. Thus, for example, 
it will be easy for him, after reading Professor Drake's exposition 
of Kant's ethical philosophy, to agree that "as a theorist he is 
hopelessly inadequate," and he may wonder, after perusing the 
account of the happiness-theory, why anyone should ever have 
ventured to call it in question. A closer study of the works of 
the great German thinker would, I believe, show him that there 
is much more in the Kantian ethics than is offered in our author's 
presentation of it, and a critical examination of the pleasure- 
theory would convince him that the quarrel between schools is 
not mere academic moonshine. Still, with the added guidance 
of a competent instructor, as Professor Drake recommends, to 
raise doubts, suggest opposing views, conduct a discussion with 
the object of making the student think for himself, and to direct 
"the outside readings which should supplement this purposely 
brief and summary treatment," the student can avoid the danger 
of a paralyzing dogmatism, and the book cannot fail to be what 
alone it aims to be, that is, a useful and interesting introductory 
survey of ethics. Frank Thilly. 

Cornell University. 

Juvenile Courts and Probation. By Bernard Flexner and 
Roger N. Baldwin. New York: The Century Company, 
1914. Pp. 308. 

The Juvenile Court and the Community. By Thomas D. 
Eliot. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1914. $1.25. 

The text of the first of these volumes was prepared by Bernard 
Flexner of the Kentucky and the Chicago Bar, and Roger N. 
Baldwin, formerly Chief Probation Officer of the St. Louis Ju- 
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venile Court, was endorsed and accepted as a report on Juvenile 
Courts and their Administration by a committee of the National 
Probation Association composed, in addition to the two authors, 
of the following persons: 

Ben B. Lindsey, Judge of the Juvenile Court, Denver, Colorado. 

Julian W. Mack, former Judge of the Chicago Juvenile Court. 

Julia C. Lathrop, Chief of the Children's Bureau, Washington, 
D. C. 

Homer Folks, President of the New York State Probation 
Commission. 

Maude E. Miner, Secretary of the New York State Probation 
Association. 

Edwin Mulready, Deputy Commissioner, Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Probation. 

Arthur W. Towne, former Secretary of the New York State 
Probation Commission. 

In order to appreciate the significance of the subject and of 
the volume attention may be called to the pertinent facts with 
reference to the attitude of the law towards offending or delin- 
quent children. The earlier or common law regarded children 
under seven as incapable of crime, between seven and fourteen 
the presumption was against their being criminally capable, but 
this presumption could be overcome, and if it were so rebutted, 
the offending child was .treated exactly as the adult offender, 
as to methods of arrest, of detention, trial, and punishment. 
So that there is on record the hanging of children of eight and 
ten years of age. 1 In general, too, the right of the father in the 
matter of custody and control of his children was absolute, not 
to be interfered with by the courts of law in the absence of such 
habits of drunkenness, blasphemy and indecency as would ob- 
viously prove demoralizing even to little children. The Courts 
of Equity, however, had a more extended jurisdiction and if in 
any way its jurisdiction would attach to the problems of any 
child, the decisions reached could be based on considerations of 
reason and of the child's well-being rather than on out-worn 
rules of strict law. The Chancellor who presided over the Court 
of Equity was the agent through whom was exercised the ex- 
traordinary jurisdiction of the King as Parens Patrice over the 
orphans, the helpless, and those who under the ordinary rules 

x See Blackstone, Commentaries, etc., Book IV, Chapter II. 
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of law could not find adequate protection. Two obstacles, how- 
ever, prevented the extended enjoyment of this beneficent 
jurisdiction. 

(1) The theory that equity could obtain jurisdiction only when 
there was property — a theory somewhat justified by the great 
costliness of chancery procedure, and (2) the fact that the court 
was not equipped to enforce or administer decisions requiring 
long continued or delicate treatment of the difficult situation in 
which infant wards might find themselves. The widespread 
adoption of the juvenile court idea then has been based in the 
recognition of the ancient equity practice which has been en- 
larged to include offending children and so developed as to deal 
with complicated problems. 

The subject-matter of this book deals then with the principles 
underlying the successful organization of an agency which, while 
vested with the compulsory power of the state, undertakes to 
deal constructively with individual cases of dependency, delin- 
quency, neighborhood neglect, and all the other factors which 
lead in a modern community to the breakdown of family life. 

The discussion covers such topics as (1) the method of select- 
ing the judge, who should be assigned for periods not shorter 
than a year (p. 15), who should be a trained lawyer and a student 
of social problems, and at least in the girls' cases, a woman; (2) 
the methods of bringing, children into court, which should be 
effected by summons rather than warrant, by persons in civilian's 
clothes and so as to express the fact that the court is a protective 
and not a penal agency; (3) the detention of children until a plan 
Of treatment for their case can be worked out; (4) the classifica- 
tion of the wards of the court; (5) the investigation on which 
plans of treatment are based; (6) the organization of subsidiary 
agencies, such as a psychopathic clinic, upon which the court 
must rely; (7) the procedure in court; (8) the proper construction 
and arrangement of the court room so as to reduce the formality 
and facilitate privacy, and (9) the treatment of those children 
with whom it seems possible to deal without recourse to the final 
and radical measure — commitment to an institution. 

The purpose of this treatment is reconstruction of the family 
and education of its members. And when there is evidence of a 
serious breakdown the agency through which constructive meth- 
ods must be applied and educational devices worked out is the 
Probation Department of the court. The discussion therefore 
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deals at length with the questions involved in the selection of 
the members of this department, their training, supervision, 
specialization of task, and the methods which may with some 
hope of success be employed by them in dealing with the wards 
of the court. 

Perhaps as interesting a topic as any included in the discussion 
is that of the compilation of statistics in annual reports. To 
no other agency is given in fuller measure than to the juvenile 
court the opportunity to reveal for the enlightenment of the 
community the forces which are hostile to child-life and to child- 
wellbeing. If, however, this revelation is to be effectively made, 
it must be by intelligently compiled reports. Moreover, if the 
court is to profit by its own experience, indeed, if it is to do 
thorough and well-planned work, accurate and adequate reports 
of work done and consequences observed are essential. A very 
important service therefore which the writers have performed is 
the set of suggested forms to be considered in the organization 
of any new department or in raising the efficiency of any depart- 
ment now in existence. With the proposed forms for a model 
juvenile court law and for laws covering a number of related 
points, the volume will prove of very great service to the officials 
connected with juvenile courts already in operation and to those 
concerned with better standards of child care who wish to secure 
the establishment of a juvenile court on a sound basis in their 
community. 

This is no slight undertaking because in the rapid adoption of 
the Juvenile Court laws, there has been great pressure to impose 
upon the court duties for which it was not in the nature of the 
case adapted. Especially has confusion arisen from the failure 
to distinguish between the problems of relief arising from simple 
poverty and the problems of discipline connected with drunken- 
ness, immorality and other forms of degradation. 

In the "Juvenile Court and the Community," Thomas D. 
Eliot points out that the failure to distinguish between dependent 
and neglected children, i.e., between poverty and neglect on the 
one hand, and between neglected and delinquent children, i.e., 
cases in which the parents are the true subjects of discipline and 
those in which the children should be placed under treatment, 
has necessarily given rise to confusion of function and conse- 
quent lack of efficiency in service and to retarded development. 
Dr. Eliot's conclusions are based on an extensive survey of the 
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Juvenile Court Laws and the practice prevailing in connection 
with the administration of those laws. 

Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. 
University of Chicago. 

Jesus in the Nineteenth Century and After. By Heinrich 
Weinel, D.D., and Alban G. Widgery, M.A. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1914. Pp. x, 458. 

Mr. Widgery has laid English readers under a debt of gratitude 
by rendering accessible to them Weinel's Jesus im 19. Jahrhun- 
dert, which has enjoyed great and well-merited popularity. 
But this volume is much more than a translation. Mr. Widgery 
has freely adapted Weinel's book, and has added much new 
matter concerning the views of Jesus taken by French, British, 
American and Italian thinkers. In its present form the book 
appears to have a threefold aim. It is predominantly histor- 
ical and gives an account not only of the theories which have 
been held concerning the historical Jesus, but also of the solu- 
tions of contemporary problems which, in the eyes of different 
thinkers, Jesus would offer. But a more speculative aim is 
also involved. The authors have their own position to de- 
fend, and they work out the implications of this stand-point 
in connection with different aspects of life for which Jesus 
has significance. Lastly, a highly practical purpose inspires 
every paragraph, "the hope that these pages may help, however 
little, to present Jesus so that he may inspire man with loy- 
alty toward himself. " The book challenges comparison with 
Schweitzer's work Von Reimarus zu Wrede, a translation of which 
under the title "The Quest of the Historical Jesus" appeared 
in 1910. (On p. 410 Mr. Widgery gives the name of the book 
as "From Reimarus to Wrede." But, of course, this was not 
the title of the English translation. In the index the correct 
title is given, though the date of publication is wrongly stated.) 
Both works are primarily historical. Both trace the evolution 
of "the historical Jesus" in the 19th century. Both have a 
position of their own to promulgate and defend. But while 
Schweitzer considered only theologians, this book has regard 
also to poets, dramatists and litterateurs; and it has much to 
say of Jesus in the light of the social question. It is much more 
popular in style than Schweitzer's book: its appeal is not pri- 



